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(From Bonar’s Land of Promise.) 
HEBRON, MACHPELAH, SOLOMON’S POOLS AND 
GARDENS. 


About half-past six, we walked out on the 
terrace of our dwelling. The sun was rising, 
and the grey tops of the many hills around were 
taking on the dayspring, telling us that the sun 
had now cleared the hills of Moab, and was again 
giving day to “‘Immanuel's land.” Gradually 
the sunlight crept down the slopes, half-silver 
and half-gold, like a tide, breaking over the bare 
rocks and throwing its spray upon the olives. 
The light and shade of the square white houses 
came broadly out; mosque and minaret stood up 
in their best beauty ; and the burying-ground be- 
neath us looked almost gay, as the light passed 
over turf and tomb. . . . Beautiful! ... 

After an early breakfast we walked through the 
streetsof Hebron, which we found dark, dirty, and 
full of holes, like those of other Eastern towns. 
We took as good a look at the mosque as our 
time admitted of ; but, not being permitted to 
enter, we only saw a little of its exterior wall. 
Even of this, one cannot get a right view, as the 
whole building is wedged in among houses, and 
would be quite buried were it not somewhat 
higher than its neighbors. The walls of its outer 
square are formed of very large stones, hewn and 
cut like those in the ancient parts of Jerusalem ; 
and as David prepared much of the stonework in 
Solomon’s temple, it may be that these curious 
stones are the traces of his hands, during the 
seven years when he was king in Hebron, 
(1 Chron. xxii. 2-14.) As, however, so many 
elaborate descriptions have been given of this 
mosque, which Jew, Christian, and Moslem all 
hold in veneration as being really Abraham’s 
burying-place, [ need not give details. 

Moslem fanaticism has shut this cave against 
the world ; and nowhere is this fanaticism wilder 
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or more reckless than in El-Khulil. The Jewish 
temple had its great court open to all; Christian 
churches and cathedrals invite all to enter; only 
Mahommedanism, with peculiar exclusiveness, 
closes every gate of its mosques against the 
stranger. 

We passed on through the streets to the bazaar, 
in which there was pretty much the usual amount 
of eastern dirt and darkness ; but less than the 
common number of talking or sauntering idlers. 
We were early, and business had hardly begun. 
On our way we passed one of the manufactories 
of those skin-bottles, or water-holders, which are 
so common in the East. We had seen from 
the quarantine one or two large spaces covered 
with rows of black objects like sheep or pigs, or 
rather like the skins of these animals laid out to 
dry. But we now saw what these black rows 
really were. They were large skin-bottles in 
their first state of preparation for use. They had 
been cleaned and sewed together; but they re- 
quire a long time of seasoning, so as to take away 
all remains of bad smell and the like. They had 
therefore been filled with water, and laid out in 
rows to enjoy sun and air. We must not suppose 
that there are no bottles of other kinds in the 
East. Earthen-ware vessels of every size are to 
be seen there in common use, even by the poor, 
and the vast quantity of broken pottery which we 
found in the extreme south of Palestine is proof 
that this was also the case in ancient times. But 
there seems a great difference between Egypt and 
Palestine in this matter. The latter being a 
pastoral country, and rocky everywhere, was 
better supplied with materials for bottles made 
of skin than of earth, than Egypt, which was not 
pastoral, but was a land of clay and sand, hav- 
ing in its soil all things needful for the potter's 
work. In this way we see why the remains of 
pottery should be so much greater in Egypt than 
in Syria, and also why the southern districts of 
the latter should abound more in these broken 
relics than the northern.* 


“~~ 


* In the south of Palestine and in Egypt, but especi- 

_ ally the latter, the quantity of broken pottery is quite 
vmazing. No doubt in some parts this may be ac- 
counted for by the upper parts of the walls being built 
of a sort of hollow brick or cylinder, like some of the 
bricks used for draining in our own country ; but still 
a greet part of these must have been old useless jars 


cast out They gave us an illustration of Jer. xxii. 
28, “Is this man Coniah a despised broken idol, is he 
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In order to see this skin-bottle manufactory, 
we had gone out of the way a little, and as we 
did not wish to go back, we went through the 
enclosure where these vessels were lying, and 
made our way out at the other end. Before we 
could reach the road, however, we had to go 
through a vegetable garden, or “garden of 
herbs,” (1 Kings xxi. 2,) then to scramble over 
a wall, on top of which was asmall hedge of 
prickly pear. In Scotland we should hardly have 
thought it right thus to make free with people’s 
gardens ; but here no one seems to consider it a 
liberty. Whether walking or riding we used to 
go right through fields which were both ploughed 
and sown. Certainly it is sometimes not the 
fault of the traveller, for the owner often ploughs 
up the road, though perhaps it is the only one, 
and forces the passer-by to trespass on his soil. 
In former days it was counted the mark of 
wickedness and violence thus to transgress and 
not to regard “the way of the vineyard,” Job 
xxiv. 18.) 

As we passed on we saw the large pool, a 
square enclosure, well built round, and contain- 
ing a considerable amount of water. We thought 
on the scene which was witnessed on this spot 
more than 3000 years ago, when ‘“ David com- 
manded his young men, and they slew them (the 
slayers of Ish-bosheth,) and cut off their hands 
and feet, and hanged them up over the pool in 
Hebron,” (2 Sam. iv. 12.) 

In a few minutes we had mounted our Syrian 
ponies and set our faces towards Jerusalem. 

Recrossing the Moslem burying-ground, and 
then skirting the town, we soon found ourselves 
on the great north road, a road ancient enough, 
I doubt not, but wofully rugged. Our desert- 
roads, with very few exceptions, were superb 
when compared with this. Sometimes over 
scattered stones, again over the flat or sloping 
faces of rocks, again over shingle a foot deep, 
again over mounds of debris, again along a narrow 
sheep-path, again through shrubs and jungle, 
sometimes, but rarely, over a piece of level 
ground, we moved along, wondering how our 
ponies contrived to stand, much more how they 
could walk over such savage roads.* When the 
laud was peopled, the roads were different from 





a vessel wherein is no pleasure ;” and Hos. viii. 8, Israel 
“shall be among the Gentiles as a vessel wherein is 
no pleasure.” 

* A recent traveller writing to a daily paper, gives 
as sad an account of the road between Damascus and 
Beyrat :—* Imagine the most hilly road in hilly Derby- 
shire lengthened into seventy miles, and covered in 
the most practicable parts with stones somewhat 
larger than those which pave the streets of London. 
When I say ‘ covered,’ I mean heaped up at the sides, 
in the centre, everywhere, just as a London street is 
when under repair. To this add, every three or four 
hundred yards, large pieces of smooth, slippery rock, 
which you must pass over, and which, being almost 
always on a steep slope, have either to be ascended 
or descended, according to the direction in which the 
traveller may be going.” 
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what we now see them. But with no one to care 
for them, no one to repair the tear and wear of 
ages, no one to replace the soil and embankments 
which the rains wash down, it is little wonder 
that all likeness to roadsshould have disappeared. 
The Roman roads that cross the high ridges of 
the Cheviot hills retain some traces of what they 
were, only by reason of the moist climate, which, 
nourishing grass, and moss, and heather, retains 
the soil and so preserves the outline of a road, 
which otherwise would have been long since 
swept away. Across the mountains of Northum- 
berland and Roxburghshire once drove the 
Roman war-chariots, and looking at the steeps 
over which they must have passed, one has less 
difficulty in understanding how the chariots of 
the Rephaim or of Israel may have found their 
way between Hebron and Jerusalem 

The scene was rich and the day beautiful ; nor 
could a kindlier sun have shone upon “ the hill- 
country of Judah,” through which we were ri- 
ding. The series of rocky undulations was end- 
less ; and in these the grey stone and the green 
seemed to mingle together, like wave and foam 
upon the sea. 

At half-past one we descended a rocky steep 
and came down on “ Solomon’s Pools,” or El- 
Burak as they are called by the natives ; but they 
have been so often described that I need not go 
into detail. They consist of three immense ob- 
long tanks, the second slightly lower than the 
first, and the third lower than the second. They 
are massively built on all sides, but at present 
only partially filled with water. The lowest is 
the largest, being nearly six hundred feet long, 
and two hundred broad; the middle more than 
four hundred long and two hundred broad ; the 
upper somewhat less than five hundred feet long 
and about two hundred feet broad at an average, 
for in all of them the east end is broader than the 
west. They are so formed that when the water 
in the upper gains a certain height, it begins to 
pass off into the second, and when the second 
fills, it discharges its surplus water into the 
third. There can be no doubt that these are 
really the pools of which Solomon speaks, “I 
made me pools of water, to water therewith the 
wood that bringeth forth trees.” (Eccl. ii. 6). 
The “ wood” or “forest”? where the trees, re- 
ferred to in the previous verse, were “ brought 
forth,” seems to be that of the gardens which 
adorn the adjoining valley. 

The most interesting part of this erection we 
did not see ; I mean the subterraneous chambers 
built over the springs which supply the pools, and 
which have been, on account of their elaborate 
structure and enclosures, regarded as “‘ the spring 
shut up, the fountain sealed.” (Song iv. 12.) 
These the old travellers have frequently referred 
to but not fully described. Several moderns have 
supplied their deficiency. 

We rested for nearly an hour in this hollow, 
surveying the three pools in all directions, and 
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sitting down beneath the shadow of the old square 
castle of the Saracens, the Kalat-el-Burak, which 
is within a stone’s cast of the upper cistern. We 
then turned to the right, instead of going straight 
north, and took our way along the path which 
keeps beside the aqueduct. We observed the 
water at several apertures in the aqueduct or con- 
duit, so that it is so far in working order. Most 
of these openings seemed made ou purpose, and 
not merely breaches through disrepair. This dis- 
proves the assertion of some that it was meant to 
be quite water-tight, in order that the water 
might ascend the hills which lay on its way to 
Jerusalem. It seemed to us to preserve the line 
of level with remarkable care, though in order to 
do this it was forced to make innumerable bends 
and detours. This aqueduct is one of the oldest 
in the world, and indicates the possession of a 
greater amount of science both among Jews and 
Phoenicians than we have usually given them 
credit for. There must have been some accurate 
process by which the levels were taken, though 
of the instruments employed we know nothing. 
The length of this aqueduct is very considerable. 
The direct distance between the pools and the 
temple will be about eight miles, but the number 
of windings, and the wide sweep of many of the 
curves, have lengthened out the conduit to 
twelve, or as some reckon, fourteen miles. It is 
a wonderful specimen of ancient enterprise as 
well as art. What king of that age thought of 


bringing water into his capital over hills and 


ravines, from a distance of eight miles? 

Riding along the slopes of the hills we soon 
came to the wady and village of Urtas, below us 
on our right. ‘he village is poor enough, but 
the valley is beautiful, and in the full glow of 
summer verdure must be much more so. Its 
cultivation is greatly on the increase. It was of 
this that Solomon wrote, in that most ‘ experi- 
mental” of all discourses ever preached or 
written, ‘“‘ | made me gardens and orchards,” or 
more literally, “ paradises ;” and “I planted 
trees on them of all kinds of fruits,’’ (Keel. ii. 5.) 
For these are undoubtedly the gardens of 
Solomon. It is one of the sweetest valleys into 
which the eye can look down; a well-watered 
orchard covered with every goodly fruit-tree that 
Syria nourishes. 

It was to these pools and gardens, which 
Josephus calls Etham, that Solomon used to ride, 
in a morning. He had made highways of * black 
stone,” in different directions, fram Jerusalem, 
so that he might drive along in his chariot to the 
different places around ; and very splendid is the 
picture which the Jewish historian draws of 
‘Solomon in his glory”’ on such occasions. His 
retinue was a company of 2000 horsemen, all of 
them in the flush of youth, tall and powerful, 
‘goodly to see to,” mounted on coursers whose 


powdered with gold which sparkled in the sun. 


light, they swept round the mighty monarch, form- 
ing a cavalcade which later ‘fields of gold,” 
cannot pretend, either in brilliance or numbers, 
to equal, far less to overpass. For being clad in 
armor, and armed with the Eastern bow, they 
added to the fair adornings of peace, the dazzling 
magnificence of war,—‘ terrible as an army with 
banners.” He himself, the wondrous king, 
seated in his chariot and clothed in white, rode 
on in the midst, his queen by his side, her 
‘raiment of needlework,” her “clothing of 
wrought gold.” 

What a scene must this have been! Nor was 
it rare, or confined to certain festal times. It was 
a common occurrenee. These ‘fifty furlongs” 
were tLe king’s usual morning ride. The plains 
and the hills between Jerusalem and Etham are 
silent now, but how often have they echoed to the 
tread and the shouts of Israel’s multitudes, and 
shone, in the day-spring, beneath the glitter of 
the most brilliant equipage this world ever saw. 
No expression could better describe the spot than 
that used by Solomon, “a garden inclosed,” 
(Song iv. 12.) A little way up the valley isa 
spring which gushes out of the side of the rock 
and waters the gardens. Here, when visiting 
the place subsequently, we saw about a score of 
Arab women and children, some drawing water, 
some washing clothes in the clear water as it 
spread itself out, on leaving its source, over a 
pretty large inclosure of stone, before making 
its way by the small canals into the gardens. 
This is just as likely to be “ the spring shut, the 
fountain sealed,’ as the vaulted chamber above 
the pools, already mentioned. But it matters 
not. The passage is illustrated by either. Tra- 
dition says that Solomon shut up the springs be- 
longing to his garden, and sealed them with his 
own signet, that he might keep them fresh and 
unsoiled. So that we have in this scene theillus- 
tration of the whole verse, first, the “ garden en- 
closed,” secondly, the “spring shut up,” and 
thirdly, the ‘ fountain sealed.” The next two 
verses look backward and describe the garden as 
an orchard (or Paradise) of pomegranates, with 
pleasant fruits, camphire with spikenard ; spike- 
nard and saffron, calamus and cinnamon, with 
all trees of frankincense, myrrh and aloes, with 
all the chief spices.” Then the watering of this 
Paradise is described. “A fountain,” nay, “a 
well of living waters,’’—nay, cooler and more 
perennial than all, “streams from Lebanon.” 

Here, on the following Sabbath, I preached. 
Certainly the congregation was not a large one, 
but still it was interesting in spite of its small- 
ness. It consisted of the owner or tenant of 
these gardens, his wife and family, with Mr. 
Graham of Jerusalem, whose wont it is to come 
here once a fortnight to hold worship with this 


swiftness was as notable as was their obedience | little flock. The owner’s name is Meshullam,— 
to the rein. Clothed in Tyrian purple, with long} a converted Jew, who, with his family, has been 


hair clustering round their stately necks, and! settled here for some time. 


It was most pleasant 
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and interesting to speak of the name and glory 
of the true Solomon in a placc likethis! It was 
just a scene in the midst of which one could read 
and understand the ‘‘ Song of Songs.” Trees, 
fruits, and flowers were all around ; and though 
much here had changed since Solomon used to 
visit the spot, yet the great features of the place 
were all the same. Solomon had seen these rocks, 
he had walked in this valley, he had drunk of 
this spring. 

The soil is very fruitful, both as regards fruit- 
trees and vegetables, shewing here as elsewhere 
how easy it would be to bring back the land to 
its former richness. Meshullam is very success- 
ful in his operations, and finds a good market 
for his produce in Jerusalem, in spite of the 
curses of some fanatical Rabbis, who forbade 
their brethren to buy from him. He is plant- 
ing olives, figs, and vines. And this serves a 
double purpose. It not merely enriches him with 
the fruit, but it makes the land inalienably his. 
For it isa law of the kingdom, that whoever 
plants a tree becomes permanent possessor of all 
the ground which is covered at noon by the 
shadow of that tree when grown to the full. We 
saw the almond-treein blossom, and some others, 
such as the apricot, beginning to bud. The hill 
sides were sprinkled with wild flowers very 
plentifully. Here was the small yellow-white 
star of Bethlehem, clinging to every crevice. 
Here was the cyclamen with its streaked leaf of 
dark-green, and its exquisitely formed flower, 
half pink, half white;—its huge “bulb hidden 
among the stones, through which its stalk shot 
up. There was the anemone, with its crimson 
flowers and fringe-like leaf rising wherever there 
was the smallest patch of svil into which to strike 
its roots. Besides these, there were flowers of 
every color and name shewing themselves on all 
sides,—small] in size, but beautiful in form and 
hue,—some drinking in the sunshine, others en- 
joying the shade. Truly “ Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 

It was thus that Solomon, as the Prince of 
peace, beat his father’s swords into ploughshares, 
and his spears into pruning-hooks, foretelling the 
day of earth’s final peace, after long years of war 
and blood,—the day when “ the Lord shall com- 
fort Zion, when he wiil comfort all her waste 
places, when he will make her wilderness like 
Eden, and her desert like the garden of the 
Lord,” (Is. li. 3.) And what a change it will 
be to Palestine when ‘the desolate land shall be 
tilled,’ when the land that was desolate shall be- 
come like the garden of Eden, and the waste and 
desolate and ruined cities shall be fenced and in- 
habited,”’ (Ezek. xxxvi. 34, 35.) Then shall 
they “ plant vineyards, and eat the fruit of them, 
and drink the wine thereof; then shall they make 
gardens, and eat the fruit of them,’ (Am. ix. 
14.) And it is worth while to notice that, when 
God made Israel to be carried away captive to 
Babylon, he bade them, in token of their quiet 
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sojourn there for seventy years, “ plant gardens, 
and eat the fruit of them,” (Jer. xxix. 5.) 

All the Pashas in the east have ‘ gardens,” 
whether in imitation of Solomon or not we do not 
say. Certainly he is a great authority in these 
lands, even with Moslems,—his sayings and 
doings being handed* down from father to son, 
and his name kept up as a common one among 
all classes, both poor and rich ; the Bedaween of 
the desert and the Effendis of Syria. 

(To be continued.) 


SAMUEL FOTHERGILL TO PETER BUCK, OF NETH- 
ERDALE. 


Skipton, 8th mo. 9th, 1753. 

The alliance between our families, our former 
acquaintance, and to renew it afresh, with some 
other considerations, made me very desirous of 
seeing thee, and I found in my mind a salutation 
of good will to spread towards thee for thy help. 
It hath pleased divine Providence to afford thee 
several favors of great importance ; as, being 
sprung from virtuous, religious parents, who 
were good examples in their generation, amongst 
men and before their children; they loved 
Friends, and were beloved of them ; and, through 
the blessing of Providence, they have left thee 
in affluent, easy circumstances, and possessed of 
a large share (in comparison with many) of the 
good things of this world ; also, what infinitely 
exceeds all the riches of this transitory world, 
the secret visitation of divine light and love, to 
redeem and preserve thee from corruption, and to 
give thee a name amongst the living, a blessed 
memorial in the Jerusalem of God. 

Now, dear kinsman, what lives upon my heart 
is, to put thee upon a serious and awful inquiry, 
how far these mercies have operated on thy mind 
to produce their desired effect. Remember thy 
parents, and their God and blesser ; their plain- 
ness, their love to Friends, their attendance of 
meetings, their concern in them, for their profit, 
their care for their children’s good, their good 
example ; has this been thy care to imitate, to 
come up in their footsteps, and show thyself a 
worthy descendant from a worthy stock; has 
truth opened thine heart and house for the 
reception of Friends, and drawn thy love towards 
thy father’s friends, whom we ought not to for- 
sake? If so, I hesitate not to say, the God of 
thy parents will bless thee in all things, and 
build thee up a sure house, and render thee use- 
ful in that place, as a strength to that meeting, 
an useful member of the Society ; and, above all, 
the evidence of heavenly acceptance will cover 
thy soul as a royal garment, to thy inexpressible 
peace and joy. 

If, on the contrary hand, thou forsake thy 
father’s footsteps, and turn aside from the law of 
his God, he will cast thee off, thou wilt become 
a burden to thy friends, and cause of pain to thy 
sincere well wishers, and be a hurt to others in- 
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stead of a help; I beseech thee in time to con- 
sider the weight of their guilt who turn their own 
feet from: the holy paths of truth, and by their 
example cause the way of truth to be evil spoken 
of, and hurt the seeking souls of others. 

Thy possessions in the world will become bles- | 
sings, as they are truly sanctified to thee by that | 
God who is great on earth, as well as in heaven; | 
the fatness of the earth is his, and he conde- | 
scends to visit in externals; all things below are 
in his hand, and he has often visibly disappoint- 
ed the pursuits of those who have forgotten that | 
it is his blessing which makes truly rich; and, | 
though close application and avarice may be some- 
times successful to accumulate wealth, yet re- 
member, with trembling, the epithet of “ fool ” 
was fixed by him who was and is eternal Truth, 
upon all those who were laying up treasure for | 
themselves, and were not rich towards God ; and | 
in that solemn hour of decision, when all worldly 
enjoyments shall issue in vanity, and the largest | 
possessions be light as a feather, nothing short of | 
true inward peace will avail, and that is solely 
found in the way of well-doing. The visitation of | 
divine Providence has been at times near thee, 
to help over hurtful things, and to lead thee in | 
the path the ancients trod to blessedness. 

O let it be dear and precious in thy sight ; 
trample not upon it, nor live above it in thyself; 
fall down upon it, in true submission of soul; 
or, I testify, on God’s behalf, it will fall upon 
thee and grind thee to powder, in a day which 
thou cannot escape. Beware, for the sake of | 
thy poor soul, of evil company, who would first | 
seduce, and then deride thee; like their master 
and employer, who tempts, and, if successful, 
torments those he has betrayed. Beware of an 
unequal marriage, if the peace of thy soul, of 
thy family, thy present and future welfare be at 
all desirable. My tender regard for thee leads 
me to use this freedom with thee, as certainly 
knowing the way of truth, as delivered down to 
us by our fathers, is the way to true peace. I 
therefore entreat thee, by the mercies of God, 
whilst yet it is day, remember Heaven’s favors, | 
carefully inquire how they have been answered 
by thee, hasten diligently into the proper labor 
of a true Christian, who, conscious he has no 
continuing city here, seeks with diligence one | 
which hath foundations. 

My soul craves that a blessing may rest upon | 
thee ; and in order thereto, seek thou that in 
which it stands, thet so He who blessed the 
house of Obed-edom, where the ark rested, may 
perpetuate his blessings to thee and thine. This 
is the petition and request of my soul for thee, 
who am thy affectionate kinsman, and sincere | 
well-wisher, SaMvueEt ForuHeRGILL. 








Art is good, where it is beneficial. Socrates 
wisely bounded his knowledge and instruction 
by practice.— Penn. | 
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THE ATTRACTIONS OF HEAVEN AND EARTH 
ASTRONOMICALLY ILLUSTRATED. 


(Continued from page 548.) 
To introduce my fourth illustration, let us sup- 


pose the moon placed directly between the earth 


and the sun, while between the moon and the 
sun is a fourth body, which repels instead of at- 
tracting the moon. The consequence would be, 
that the latter would be drawn nearer to the 
earth, and therefore be more attracted by that 
body ; hence it would be driven farther from the 
sun, and be less attracted by it, until that fourth 
repellent body be taken away. 

It is true, that among the heavenly bodies we 
know of none that repels the others. They all 
mutually attract. But we know that on earth 
repulsion is one of the great regulating powers 
of nature, as in electricity and magnetism. It 
cannot be objectionable, therefore, to suppose, for 
the sake of illustrating religious truth, a repel- 
ling body situated between the moon and the 


Between the Christian and heaven there is 
also an object from which nature shrinks back 
with dread and aversion. At one time his im- 
agination pictures it as a dark valley, where no 
ray of light enters, where no friendly voice is 
heard by the lonely passenger, but where hideous 
and menacing forms ambush his path. At an- 
other time his fancy paints it as a deep and dis- 
mal defile, where he must go alone, and where a 
hideous monster stands in panoply complete, to 
dispute his passage, and to awaken in the disem- 
bodied spirit indescribable terrors. In short, it 
is what men universally call death, and from 


|which nature, almost without exception, recoils 


in dismay. But from earth to heaven there is 
no passage save through that region of terror. 
Many a Christian would gladly leave the earth 
and go to possess his inheritance in the skies, 
did he not dread a boisterous passage through 
that unirodden valley. Nature approaches the 
brink of the precipice, and strains her eye to 


|penetrate the gloom; but she can discern only 


the swift and dark waters of Jordan rolling by, 
and the unrelenting countenance of the King of 
Terrors, with his menacing dart, while ever and 
anon the dying agonies of one and another vic- 
tim assail her ear. She shudders at the pros- 
pect. 
‘“‘ The pains, the groans, the dying strife, 
Fright our approaching souls away ; 
Still shrink we back again to life, 
Fond of our prison and our clay.” 


Some, indeed, through fear of death, are all 
their lifetime subject to bondage. Their weak 
and disordered nerves, their morbid and excita- 
ble fancies, start at the rustling of a leaf. No 
wonder, then, if their souls are overcome when 
they think of taking a last look upon this fair 
world, of grasping the hand of friendship for the 
last time, and of taking the fearful plunge, which 
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throws them at once into the hands of that un- 
sparing conqueror, whose heart never yet relented. 
No wonder that they cling to the world with a 
desperate grasp, and almost cease to feel the at- 
tractions of heaven. But let faith now put into 
nature’s hand her magic wand, and it will be 
the traveller’s passport through the dark valley, 
and the smitten waters of Jordan shall divide, 
and a ray from heaven come in to trace out 
his pathway. Let the Christian endeavor, while 


faith is in lively exercise, to render death familiar 
by frequent meditation, and he will find, that— 


“ Death and his image, rising in the brain, 
Bear faint resemblance—never are alike ; 
Fear shakes the pencil, fancy loves excess, 
Dark ignorance is lavish of her shades 
And these the formidable picture draw.” 


He will find that the physical pains of death 
he has overrated, and that often, instead of an 
unknown dreaded agony, it is the sweet and quiet 
termination of all mortal suffering. If he must 
close his eyes on all the loved objects of time 
and sense, it is only to open them upon the in- 
finite glories of heaven. If beloved earthly friends 
can accompany him no farther than the brink of 

‘ the dark passage, yet friends still more beloved 
—-his God, his Saviour, his Sanctifier—stand on 
the other side with arms outstretched to receive 
him. Ah, yes, it is the same Saviour who has 
himself, in the nature and with the feelings of a 
man, passed alone through that gulf, and across 
that turbid stream, and to his fearful followers 
he cries, O Israel, fear not, for I have redeem- 
ed thee ; I have called thee by my name. When 
thou passest through the waters, I will be with 
thee ; and through the rivers, they shall not over- 
flow thee; when thou walkest through the fire, 
thou shalt not be burnt. Death shall be swallow- 
ed up in victory. Jesus Christ hath, indeed, abo- 
lished death, and brought life and immortality 
to light. He has taken away the sting of death, 
that is, unpardoned sin. The monster’s spectre 
indeed still haunts the dark valley through which 
the believer must pass, and brandishes his broken 
and harmless dart. But faith can sing the con- 
queror’s song, even within the grasp of this once 
terrific, but now powerless and vanquished foe. 

It is by meditations like these that the repul- 
sive power of death is gradually overcome, and 
the timid believer begins again to feel the strong 
attractions of the heavenly world. Nature, in- 
deed, will never feel a complacency in death, 
considered by itself; but its terrors diminish as 
they are more closely examined, while the glories 
that lie beyond loom up higher and brighter, so 
that, to use the language of an eminent saint, 
“the river of death appears as an insignificant 
rill, that can be crossed at a single step, when- 
ever God gives permission.” As it muses, the 
soul waxes strong in the Lord and the power of 
his might, and with holy confidence exclaims,— 

One hour, and the dark storm goes by ; 
One step, and on the heavenly shore, 
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I stand beneath a cloudless sky, 
And drink in joy forevermore. 

My fifth and last illustration supposes the 
moon. placed, as before, between the earth and 
the sun. But in addition to this, it supposes a 
number of other bodies in contact with the earth, 
which exercise a very powerful attraction upon 
the moon, and of course draw it more or less 
away from the sun, giving to the earth more, and 
to the sun less, influence over its motions. 

Imagine now that these bodies, thus surround- 
ing the earth, should quit it one after another, 
and pass over to the sun, attaching themselves in 
like manner to his surface. It is easy to see how 
such a transference would diminish the moon’s 
attraction towards the earth, and increase its at- 
traction towards the sun ; so that it might easily 
be made to break loose entirely from the former, 
and pass towards, if not directly into the latter. 

The objects that attract the Christian to this 
world are often numerous and powerfully attrac- 
tive. We have seen that he may cherish a strong 
attachment to worldly and worthy objects, if the 
love of God so reign in his heart as to bring 
every thing else into subordination. We have 
seen that love to God sanctifies and ennobles 
every inferior affection. And the fact is, that 
no class of men exhibit a stronger affection for 
every worthy object than devoted Christians. 

They ardently love their friends. And in this 
they do but follow their great Exemplar. Even 
the young man, who turned away sorrowful from 
the exhortations of Jesus, was still loved by him 
for his interesting traits of character ; and by the 
tomb of Lazarus the Saviour wept, so that the 
Jews exclaimed, Behold how he loved him. He 
did not love any thing in his friends that was 
sinful: neither does the Christian. But for all 
those amiable qualities which make them good 
members of society he does love them ; and still 
stronger is that affection, if he witnesses in them 
the graces of true religion. For he regards such 
friendships as germs which will expand and 
ripen in heaven. 

The Christian also loves the intercourse of his 
fellow-men. His religion has not make him a 
misanthrope, nor eradicated that love of society 
which nature has implanted in every bosom. He 
only strives to correct what is wrong, and elevate 
what is low, in social intercourse: and no man 
takes a deeper interest than he in whatever pro- 
motes the general welfare of the community. 

The Christian also loves his country. To pro- 
mote her welfare, to defend her institutions, to 
preserve her liberties, and to eradicate whatever 
is unjust, cruel, and debasing, he is ready to 
make any sacrifice consistent with his duty to 
God. He loves science and literature. 

The Christian loves nature. He loves it most 
because it is the great temple of Jehovah, whose 
lofty columns and arches show divine wisdom 
and love in their construction. Wherever he 
wanders through its vast galleries and labyrinths, 
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he hears God’s voice and sees his hand at work. 
Indeed, all nature is but one vast sounding gal- 
lery, echoing and reéchoing with Jehovah’s 
name and Jehovah’s praise. He loves nature, 
too, because he was cradled in her arms and 
nursed on her bosom, and her sweet voice ever 
touches a sympathetic chord in his soul, and 
brings out the sweetest melody to which earth 
ever listens. Every thing which man’s harpy 
fingers have touched bears the defilement of sin; 
but nature is untarnished, and her virgin robe 
reminds us of that which she wore in the bowers 
of Eden. And therefore does the Christian love 
nature. 

Such are the objects that draw the Christian’s 
soul to this world with strong attraction, and 
tend, therefore, to weaken, or to make less sensi- 
ble, the attractions of heaven. But as time ad- 
vances, and changes come over him, and adversi- 
ty shrouds his prospects in clouds and storms, 
and death’s ruthless hand tears one and another 
fond object away, these earthly ties grow weaker, 
and one after another is sundered ; leaving the 
soul to be more easily drawn upwards towards 
the world of cloudless skies, of permanent repose 
—the great attracting centre of the universe. 

It is more especially, then, to the case of the 
advanced Christian—advanced in years and in 
piety—that my illustration under my last head 
applies. He may have commenced his religious 
course early, and have become convinced even 
then of the vanity of the world. But after all, 
the world then appeared to him in a far more 
fascinating aspect than it now does, after a few 
decades of years have taught him many impres- 
sive lessons of its emptinesss. It then lay be- 
fore him an untrodden field, glowing with the 


charms of novelty, and as seen through the} 


prism of youthful fancy, decked with a thousand 
rainbow hues. As he pressed eagerly on, and 
plucked from time to time the golden fruit that 
hung temptingly over his path, he did not know 


how much of it would prove like the apples of 
Sodom. 


“This more delusive, not the touch, but taste, 
Deceived: he, fondly thinking to allay 
His thirst with gust, instead of fruit, 
Chewed bitter ashes ; which the offended taste, 
With sputtering noise, rejected.” 

So long as the delusion lasted, the young 
Christian felt himself strongly drawn towards 
the earth. But in advanced life he has been so 
often deceived by its fair fruit, and drank so 
often of its bitter waters, that he no longer an- 
ticipates a fulfilment of its fair promises; and 
though he has enjoyed enough to make him very 
thankful, he has enjoyed too little to make him 
desire to tread the same path over again. He 
has learned that this world was never intended 
to afford a pleasant and permanent home, but 
only comfortable accommodations for a journey. 
He has ceased, therefore, to feel the strong at- 
traction to earth, which health, and hope, and 
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novelty, and youth, threw around him in early 
life. Faith, and hope, and desire, now reach 
forward towards that world— 


Whose fruits and streams 
Are life and joy; where day eternal shines ; 
Where love, ineffable, immortal, reigns. 
(To be concluded.) 





CERTIFICATE OF LETITIA PENN, DAUGHTER OF 
WM. PENN. 


From our Women’s Monthly Meeting, held at 
our Meeting-house in Philadelphia, the 27th of 
10th mo., 1709, to our worthy and well beloved 
friends and sisters in London, Bristol, or where- 
soever these may come, grace, mercy and peace 
from God the Father be greatly multiplied 
amongst you all, Amen. 

These may certify you that our loving and well 
beloved friend, Letitia Penn, intending to 
cross the seas with her honorable parents, has, 
for good order’s sake, desired a certificate from 
us, and we freely certify all whom it may con- 
cern, that she hath behaved herself hereaway 
soberly, and attending to the good instruction 
she hath received in the way of the truth, being 
well inclined, courteously carriaged, and sweetly 
tempered in conversation amongst us; also, a 
diligent comer to meeting, and we hope hath 
plentifully received of the dew that hath fallen 
on God’s people, to her establishment in the 
same. She is clear of any engagement on the 
account of marriage, so far as we know of, and 
our desires are earnestly for her preservation, 
that she may faithfully serve the God of our 
fathers, that so her green years, being seasoned 
with grace, may bud, blossom and bring forth 
fruit, to the praise of God and comfort of his 
people, which is the true desire of your friends 
and sisters, in the nearrelation of the unchangea- 
ble Truth. 

Signed in and on behalf, and by appointment 
of this meeting. 


THE DEER. 


Gotthold one day saw a number of deer which 
a prince had ordered to be caught and enclosed in 
wooden cages, as a present, to be sent to a brother 
monarch across the seas. It was remarkable that, 
however wild and shy these animals had formerly 
been, they now fearlessly ate barley, hay, cab- 
bage, and everything of a similar sort, from the 
hand. Gotthold observing this, said to himself : 
O my God, how blessed is the yoke of the Cross, 
and how useful in making us good and meek! 
When man is exempt from affliction, when he 
is enjoying pleasure, health, and friends, then, 
he stalks through the world, like the wild stag 
through the forest, feeling no want, and caring 
as little for Thee as the stag does for me. The 
stag, when at large, flies from the sight of a 
human being, and will take nothing, be it ever 
so good and precious, from his hand. In the 
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season of prosperity, we do the same ; when Thy 
voice calleth, where art thou, my children? we 
hide ourselves. (Gen. iii. 9.) When Thou 
wouldst entice us, we flee away. When Thou 
offerest Thy grace in the Word, we have no taste 
for it. Our soul loatheth Thy light bread (Num. 
xxi. 5,) and we avoid Thee as an enemy. But 
as the huntsman waylays the stag in its security, 
and prostrates it with an unsuspected bullet; so 
never is our soul in greater danger than when 
we deem ourselves exposed to none.— Christian 
Scriver. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 15, 1858. 


THE AMERICAN ANNUAL MontTor.—The 
attention of Friends is again invited to an adver- 
tisement of this valuable little volume, published 
by the Tract Association of Friends in New 
York, and containing obituary and biographical 
notices of members of our religious Society in 
this country ; it commends itself to an extensive 
circulation. Asa simple record of deaths, it is 
desirable for family and for meeting libraries ; 
and the interesting sketches of the lives, and the 
peaceful or triumphant death-beds of many who 
faithfully labored for the promotion of the Re- 
deemer’s cause in the earth, render it doubly 
valuable as an incentive to others to endeavor to 
follow their Divine Master. 


A Lerrer To A SouTHERN FrienD.—A few 
months since, we-published interesting extracts 
from Olmsted’s journey through Texas, and we 
have thought that, at the present time, when the 
subject of carrying the depleting and ruinous 
system of slave-labor into some of the most fer- 
tile lands of the United States is engrossing 
much of the public attention, it is desirable to 
give increased circulation to this letter, which 
forms an introduction to the volume. It shows 
very clearly the injurious influence and effects of 
slavery, considered in an economic and social 
point of view—and this is one which should not 
be regarded as unimportant when the subject is 
presented to the consideration of those who are 
not likely to be influenced by higher motives. 
The author’s thorough acquaintance with the 
workings of slavery in the ‘Seaboard Slave 
States,” as well as in the fertile regions of the 
South-West, gives great value to his opinions. 
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MarrieD, at Friends’ Meeting, Bethel, Wayne Co., 
Ind., on Fourth-day the 28th ult., Aaron Wuirs to 
Racugt P. Moore. 


, At Friends’ Meeting, Milford, Wayne Co., 
Ind., on Fifth-day the 29th ult., Wituiam C. Srantey 
to Mary M. Morris. All members of Milford Monthly 
Meeting. 


Diep, on the 29th of 4th month, at Palmyra, N. Y., 
after a short illness, Ruta Durres, in the 84th year 
of her age; a much beloved elder of Farmington 
Monthly Meeting, New York. 

She was remarkable for her cheerful piety, a lovely 
example in all the domestic and social relations of 
life. To her last moments she retained her faculties 
clear, expressing that her work was done, and prayer 
and praises were on her lips with her latest breath. 


, Of consumption, near Danville, Ind., on the 
10th of 3d mo., 1858, Assatom Hatz, son of Henry 
and Phebe Hale, aged nearly 30 years; a member of 
Mill Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


——, In this city, early on Sixth-day morning the 
30th ult., Resecca G. Cresson, in the 57th year of 
her age; a@ member of the Western District Monthly 
Meéting. 


——, In Iredell County, N. C., on the 26th of 9th 
mo., 1857, ANDERSON JOHNSON, in the 87th year of his 
age, a member of Deep Creek Monthly Meeting. He 
was enabled to manifest near his close that his peace 
was made, and that all was well with him. He was 
so blessed as to live with his dear wife near 65 years, 
whom he left behind. He was much concerned for 
the promotion of peace in his neighborhood, and 
through his influence several law suits were peacefully 
arbitrated. He was concerned for the poor and dis- 
tressed, and administered to their wants as opportu- 
nities offered, ».articularly to orphans, being also very 
careful of debts and punctual in all his engagements. 


INSTITUTE FOR COLORED YOUTH. 


The Annual Meeting will be held at the Committee 
Room, Arch St., on the 25th of 5th month, 1858, at 3 
o’clock P. M. M. C. COPE, 

2t Secretary. 


A SELECTION OF HYMNS, 


Comprised in a series of 16 cards, for sale at Geo. W. 
Taylor’s, N. W. corner of 5th and Cherry streets. On 
tinted card boards, 2 for a cent; on tinted paper, 4 
foracent. Packages containing 48 on tinted paper 
will be mailed, post paid, on the receipt of 12 cents in 
postage stamps. To lessen the expense of postage, 
these will be sent in sheets which can be readily cut 
apart. J 

The Association are now preparing a new series of 
16, containing a few poems for children and some of 
merely a moral character. In all their selections they 
endeavor to combine purity and elevation of sentiment 
with high poetic merit, and trust they may thus aid in 
diffusing a taste for the truly good and beautiful. 


AMERICAN ANNUAL MONITOR FOR 1858. 


For sale by U. Hunt & Son, No. 62 North Fourth st. 
Philadelphia ; 8S. S. & W. Wood, 389 Broadway, New 
York; C. Taber & Co., New Bedford, Mass. ; Murray 
Shipley, Cincinnati, Ohio; and by Joseph Dickinson, 
Richmond, Indiana ; price 35 cents ; or 42 cents if sent 
by mail, postage prepaid. 
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From the New York Evening Post. 
THE HABITS OF FISH. 
Remarks made by Roserr L. Pett, President of the 
American Institute, at the Farmers’ Club. 
(Continued from page 549.) 


The shad lives upon suction, and feeds upon 
the animalcule, in the water while swimming. 
Food has never been discovered in the body of 
shad when opened, and they never bite a baited 
hook. 

I have frequently noticed a fish in the North 
river, between the shad and the herring, smaller 
than the shad but larger than a herring, possess- 
ing the general characteristics of both ; it ascends 
the river at the same time to spawn, and returns 
to the ocean after having deposited its ova. 

The Gotpv Fisu, (Cyprinus auratus,) or 
GoLDEN Carp, are the most beautiful and inter- 
esting fish in my waters, where they are only 
kept as ornaments, as they are not celebrated for 
their qualities as food. The extreme elegance of 
their form and scaly dress, and the agility and 
grace with which they move through their native 
element, cause them to be ranked among my most 
charming pets. They are always the first on 
hand at the ringing of the bell, and are even 
more gentle and confiding than the carp. I have 
noticed that by a proper diet I can increase the 
intensity of their color, change their external 
characteristics, improve the rotundity of their 
form and add much to their size; and what is 
more surprising than all, those characters be- 
come hereditary in their offspring. 

The Sun Fish are known as the American 
Carp, though they will not intermingle with 
either of the other varieties, European or Chinese, 
which they much resemble in habits, with one 
exception, and that is, they build nests in the 
gravel to deposit their ova, on which they watch 
with unceasing vigilance, and cannot be induced 
to leave even for food ; when the other fish are 
eating bread in their immediate vicinity, they 
appear to be unconscious of the fact, and chase 
them if they happen to come too near their sacred 
charge, showing every indication of extreme 
anger, by distending their gill covers, elevating 
their fins, Xe. 

The Pike (Zsox lucius).—I have a large pond 
devoted to this fish, in which they abound to so 
great an extent, that I might supply half-a-dozen 
families the year round from it. They are the 
most notoriously voracious fish in our fresh-water 
ponds, and will devour young ducks, geese, rats, 
serpents and frogs; they have an amazing num- 
ber of teeth, which they use in a scientific man- 
ner. These ferocious fish have become with me 
as docile as dogs, and will assemble in numbers, 
when the small fry are fed, to seize upon them, 
which they accomplish in a masterly style. Some 
naturalists declare that this fish is of a spontane- 
ous generation, deriving its origin from a weed 
known as the pickerel weed, and that pickerel 
are only found where this weed is known to exist. 
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The fact probably is, that the weed, as well as 
the pickerel spawn attached to it, are carried from 
pond to pond by the heron, or some fish hawk, 
attached accidentally to their legs, or eaten as 
food and ejected. 

I have studied their habits with great interest. 
I have known pickerel to swallow partially a fish 
too large for his throat, and to carry it thus in 
his mouth, until the portion swallowed was di- 
gested ; he will likewise eat poisonous substances 
without injury to himself, having within him 
some antidote with which to counteract its evil 
effects. They never swim in schools, as many 
other fish do, but keep aloof from each other, and 
like to be solitary and alone; they are not easily 
alarmed, and will never run from a shadow, as 
most fish invariably will; they often stand un- 
moved until I put my hand in the water, and will 
then dart at it boldly, if in want of food. Their 
bite is almost as venomous as that of a serpent, 
and very difficult to cure. Pickerel are particu- 
larly fond of frogs as food, but the frog always 
makes battle when the pickerel approach, and 
will sometimes mount upon his head, where they 
become very troublesome customers, placing 
their foreclaws in the corner of each eye, and 
clinging with their hind legs. If this position 
is well taken it is utterly impossible for the 
pickerel to disencumber himself, until the frog 
is willing to depart, which he usually consents to 
do when the fish approaches near enough to the 
shore to permit him to leap upon it. Pickerel 
grow faster than other fish in my ponds, making 
eight inches the first year, ten the second, four- 
teen the third, and twenty the fourth. I am con- 
vinced that an acre pond, well stocked with 
pickerel, would yield more profit than a ten acre 
lot under ordinary cultivation. They are remark - 
ably tenacious of life, and live a long time after 
being taken from the water, and will snap at any 
object presented. It attains a great age and im- 
mense size if unmolested and well fed. 

The Yettow Percu (Perca flavescens) is a 
bold fish of prey, and, like the pickerel, has a 
large mouth, well filled with teeth, a hog back, 
armed with two strong, sharp fins, which makes 
him a formidable prey for other fish. His outer 
covering consists of hard, thick seales. Like the 
pickerel, he will eat his own progeny. As food 
he is considered more wholesome than any other 
fish. His growth is slow, and he breeds but once 
a year. I have noticed one remarkable pecu- 
liarity connected with this fish, and that is, that 
if a dozen are found in a hole, they will all bite, 
one after the other, and allow themselves to be 
caught, being, like most men, unwilling to re- 
ceive the experience of their companions. They 
are gregarious during nearly the whole year, and 
grow, under favorable auspices, to a large size and 
elegant proportions. This fish is universally 
known throughout Europe and this country, and 
the remarkable manner in which its eggs have 
been distributed has led to curious hypotheses. 
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Some suppose them to be of spontaneous birth.) of young eels. I am convinced, though I have 
Some years since I constructed a pond, but did | never seen either spawn or milt in eels, that they 
not put any fish in it, and you may imagine my | have all the necessary parts of generation, as well 
surprise when I found therein perch, sun-fish, | as other fish ; they are very tenacious of life. [ 
eel, bullheads, shiners, trout and sea-bass, with-| have known them to live five days in a grass 
out my agency, and all within two years. Whence| meadow, and when returned to the water, swim 
did they come? Birds were the undoubted | with their usual rapidity. I have placed them 
agents, and it is to them Lake Erie is indebted| one hundred yards from the pond, and found 
for the herring, striped, rock and white sea-bass, | that they would invariably turn towards the water 
and other fine fish. They have distributed the} and make their way to the nearest point, evinc- 
eel throughout the known world, and frequently |ing a strong migratory instinct. els are sup- 
carry them alive, as it is well known that the| posed to be spread over the world more univer- 
gastric juice of birds is not sufficiently strong to| sally than any other animal except man, but none 
destroy the life of this serpent fish. are seen in situations where they cannot get to 

I have known perch to die in my pond from |salt water. For example, they are not found in 
the bursting of their sound or air bladders, caused | Lake Erie, above the Falls of Niagara. Eels 
by loitering in shallow water for prey during an | were never seen above the falls in Paterson, until 
intensely hot day in August, and have in some| the canal was cut; ever since that period they 
instances saved their lives, when the bladder pro-| have been found in immense quantities and of 
truded from their mouths, by plunging them into | exquisite quality. They are nothing more nor 
cold water, the effect of which was a sudden con-| less than water-serpents, and may be called the 
densation of the air. connecting link between amphibious and aquatic 

The Srripep Bass (Perca lahazx) is a sea|reptiles. They have been caught in New York 
fish chiefly found near the mouths of rivers and | harbor weighing thirteen pounds. As an article 
arms of the sea, where they remain more con-| of food they are extremely nutritious and rich, 
stantly than any other ocean fish. They are| but contain a large quantity of oil, and unless 
readily known from the fact that they have eight | eaten with an acid, are apt to occasion derange- 
parallel lines on the sides, like narrow tape ; the} ments of the digestive organs. els are covered 
scales are very large and lustrous, resembling| with a mucous substance, which makes them 
metal ; the eyes are white, head Jong, and under- | difficult to hold, and has led to the notion that 
jaw projects beyond the upper; it is without|they are devoid of scales. This is an error, as I 
doubt the most beautiful of all our native fishes. | have discovered them readily with a magnifying 
Ihave been enabled, after many fruitless at-| glass. 
tempts, to breed this magnificent fish in fresh 
water, where they have now become abundant ; 
he is a bold biting“ fish, except in winter, when 
he becomes very abstemious, and will only bite 
in the middle of the day, when the weather is 
moderate, and continues to take the hook until 
the mulberry tree blossoms. 

The Ext (Murena anguilla).—In one of my 
ponds | placed a stock of three thousand eels, 
weighing from six ounces to two pounds each, 
and endeavored to study their habits. During 
the day they partially conceal themselves under 
stones, stumps and mud, exposing the head only 
to view ; and in this manner they watch for their 
prey. They delight particularly in still, muddy 
water; and notwithstanding naturalists have de- 
cided that they are viviparous, and that lumps of 
little eels have been found in them, the size of a 
fine sewing needle, I have come to the conclusion 
that it is a mistake, and arose from the fact that 
eels are often infested with small worms, which 
have been taken for small eels. They are un- 
doubtedly oviparous, and go to brackish water to 
deposit their ova. I found in the fall my eels 
all left the pond, not one remaining to breed in 
it, and many returned the following spring of all 
sizes. 1 then stocked the pond again, and in the 
fall placed fine salt in it : the eels then remained, | Texas, commenced, for good or evil, in our own 
deposited their ova in the pond, which in due] day; and when we of the North had the power 
time hatched there, and produced a great quantity | and the constitutional right to prevent it. Our 





































(To be continued.) 


A LETTER TO A SOUTHERN FRIEND. 
BY FRED. LAW OLMSTED. 
New York, December 29th, 1856. 

My Dear Frienp :—I regret that I cannot 
respond to the congratulatory, nor yet entirely to 
the conciliatory, expressions of your recent letter. 

The character and reputation of the nation, 
and with it the character, the social claims, and 
the principles, of every individual citizen, have 
been seriously compromised in the eyes of the 
civilized world, by recent transactions growing 
out of the unsettled state of our policy with regard 
to slavery-extension. The recent Presidential 
election decided nothing with respect to this, as 
you seem to suppose, because the vital question 
which really divides the country was not pre- 
sented in its integrity by the party which tri- 
umphed. No person, therefore, claiming for 
himself a respectable and responsible position in 
society, can, with decency, it seems to me, wheu 
brought near the field of discussion, affect to be 
indifferent, or avoid a respectful expression of 
his own judgment upon the grave issues in de- 
bate. For instance, the extension of slavery into 
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interest in its result cannot of course be deemed 
impertinent by its most zealous partizans. Offering 
to the public a volume of recent observations in 
Texas, 1 do not, therefore, see how I can, as 
you seem to suggest I should, avoid all discus- 
sion of slavery! 

At the same time, I do not desire to engagein 
it, as I hardly need assure you, in a spirit at all 
inconsistent with a desirable friendship. Rather, 
in explaining the significance which, in my own 
mind, attaches to my narrative of facts, relative to 
the question upon which we have the misfortune 
to be divided in judgment, I shall hope to lessen, 
instead of aggravating, the causes of our differ- 
ence. 

Many of the comforts demanded by people in 
a moderate state of civilization are necessarily | 
purchased at a greater cost, in a newly-settled re- | 
gion, than in the midst of a long-established com- 
munity. We cannot expect to find a grist-mill, 
much less a baker’s shop, still less a “printing. | 
office or a bookseller’s shop, in an actual wilder- 
ness. The cost of good bread, therefore, or of 
intellectual sustenance, will be greater than where 
the constant demand to be expected from a nu- 
merous population has induced labor (or capital, 
which represents labor) to establish such con- 
veniences. 

For the same reason, the usual means of civil- 
ized education, both for young and for mature 
minds, will be procured with difficulty in the 
early days of any country. Consequently, though 


we may perceive some compensations, certain | 


fallings-short from the standard of comfort and 
of character in older communities are inevitable. 


The prosperity of a young country or State is | 


to be measured by the rapidity with which these 
deficiencies are supplied, and the completeness 
with which the opportunity for profitable labor 
is retained. 


An illustration will best enable me to explain | 


how slavery prolongs, in a young community, the 


evils which properly belong only to a frontier. | 
Let us suppose two recent immigrants, one in | 


Texas, the other in the young free State of Iowa, 


to have both, at the same time, a considerable | 


sum of money—say five thousand dollars—at dis- 
posal. Land has been previously purchased, a 


hasty dwelling of logs constructed, and ample | 


crops for sustenance harvested. Hach has found 
communication with his market interrupted du- 
ring a portion of the year by floods ; each needs 
an ampler and better house ; each desires to en- 
gage a larger part of his land in profitable pro- 


duction ; each needs someagricultural machinery | 
in the neighborhood of each, a} 


or implements ; 
church, a school, a grist-mill, and a branch rail- 
road are proposed. — 

Each may be supposed to have previously ob- 


tained the necessary materials for his desired | 


constructions: and to need immediately the 
services of a carpenter. The Texan, unable to 
hire one in the nei ghborhood, orders his agent 
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in Houston or New Orleans to buy him one: 
when he arrives, he has cost not less than two of 
the five thousand dollars. The Iowan, in the 
same predicament, writes to a friend in the East 
or advertises in the newspapers, that he is ready 
to pay better wages than carpenters can get in 
the older settlements ; and a young man, whose 
only capital is in his hands and his wits, glad 
to come where there is a glut of food and a 
dearth of labor, soon presents himself. To con- 
struct a causeway and a bridge, and to clear, 
fence, and break up the land he desires to bring 
into cultivation, the Texan will need three more 
slaves—and he gets them as before, thereby in- 
vesting all his money. The Iowan has only to 
let his demand be known, or, at most, to advance 
a small sum to the public conveyances, and all 
the laborers he requires—independent, small 
capitalists of labor—gladly bring their only com- 
modity to him and offer it as a loan, on his pro- 
mise to pay a better interest, or wages, for it 
than Eastern capitalists are willing to do. 

The Iowan next sends for the implements and 
machinery which will enable him to make the 
best use of the labor he has engaged. The Texan 
tries to get on another year without them, or em- 
ploys such rude substitutes as his stupid, unino- 
structed, and uninterested slaves can readily 
make in his ill-furnished plantation work-shop. 
| The Iowan is able to contribute liberally to aid 
in the construction of the church, the school- 
house, the mill, and the railroad. His laborers, 
appreciating the value of the reputation they may 
jacquire for honesty, good judgment, skill and 
industry, do not need constant superintendence, 
and he is able to call on his neighbors and advise 
encourage and stimulate them. Thus the church, 
the school, and the railroad are soon in operation, 
and with them is brought rapidly into play other 
| social machinery, which makes much luxury com- 
mon and cheap to all. 

The Texan, if solicited to assist in similar en- 
terprises, answers truly, that cotton is yet too low 
to permit him to invest money where it does not 
promise to be immediately and directly produc- 
tive. 

The Iowan may still have one or two thousand 
dollars to be lent to merchants, mechanics, or 
manufacturers, who are disposed to establish 
themselves near him. With the aid of this capi- 
\tal, not only various minor conveniences are 
| brought into the neighborhood, but useful infor- 
mation, scientific, agricultural, and political ; and 
| commodities, the use of which is educative of 
taste and the finer capacities of our nature, are 
attractively presented to the people. 

The Texan mainly does without these things. 
He confines the imports of his plantation almost 
entirely to slaves, corn, bacon, salt, sugar, molas- 
ses, tobacco, clothing, medicine, hoes aud plow- 
iron. Even if he had the same capital to spare, 
; he would live in far less comfort than the Iowan, 
| because of the want of local shops and efficient 
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systems of public conveyance which cheapen the 
essentials of comfort for the latter. 

You will, perhaps, say that I neglect to pay 
the Iowan laborers their wages. It is unecessary 
that I should do so: those wages remain as capi- 
tal to be used for the benefit of the community 
in Iowa. Besides, the additional profit which 
has accrued to the farmer by reason of the more 
efficient tools and cattle he has acquired, the 
greater cheapness with which the railroad will 
transport his crops to be sold, the smaller sub- 
tractions from stock and crops he will have met 
with from the better employment of his neigh- 
bors, and the influence of the church and school 
upon them, will go far towards paying these 
debts. 

The difficulty of obtaining a profitable return 
for labor, applied with the disadvantages which 
thus result from slavery, is such that all but the 
simplest, nearest, and quickest promises of profit 
are neglected in its direction. As a general, 
almost universal, rule, the Texan planter, at the 
beginning of any season, is in debt, and anxious 
to acquire money, or its equivalent, to meet his 
engagements. The quickest and surest method 
of getting it before the year ends, is to raise cot- 
ton—for cotton, almost alone, of all he can pro- 
duce under these disadvantages, bears the cost 
of transportation to cash customers. He will 


rarely, as I havesupposed, invest in a carpenter ; 
he will rarely undertake the improvement of a 
road. He will content himself with his pioneer’s 
log-cabin, and wait the pleasure of nature at the 


swamp and the ford. His whole income will be 
reinvested in field-hands. 

He plants cotton largely—quite all that his 
laborers can cultivate properly. Generally, a 
certain force will cultivate more than it can pick, 
pack, and transport to public conveyance. Un- 
willing to lose the overplus, he obtains, upon 
cexedit again, another addition to his slave force. 
Thus the temptation constantly recurs, and con- 
stantly the labor is directed to the quickest and 
surest way of sustaining credit for more slaves. 

After a certain period, as his capital in slaves 
increases, and his credit remains unimpaired, the 
dread of failure, and the temptation to accumu- 
late capital becomes less, and he may begin to 
demand the present satisfaction of his tastes and 
appetites. Habit, however, will have given him 
a low standard of comfort, and a high standard 
of payment for it; and he will be satisfied to 
dispense with many conveniences which have 
long before been acquired by the Iowan ; and to 
pay a higher price for those he demands, than 
more recent, or less successful, immigrants to his 
vicinity can afford. 

Thus he will have personally grown rich, per- 
haps; but few, if any public advantages will 
have accrued from his expenditures. It is quite 
possible that, before he can arrive at that point 
of liberality in expenditure which the Iowan 
started with, the fertility of his soil will have 
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been so greatly reduced that the results of labor 
upon it are no longer accumulative of profit, but 
simply enable him to sustain the mode of life to 
which he and his slaves are accustomed. 

This occurs, I again remind you, not merely 
because labor is applied to the end of immediate- 
ly realizing a return in slaves, but because it con- 
tinues constantly to be applied without the ad- 
vantage of efficient machinery, and the cheapest 
means of marketing its results ; also, because the 
planter’s mind, which, by a freer expenditure of 
capital at an early day, would have been inform- 
ed and directed to a better method of agricul- 
ture, remains in ignorance of it, or locked against 
it by the prejudice of custom and habit. 


[To be continued.]} 


ON THE GEOGRAPHIC ORIGIN OF THE COM- 
MONLY USED SPECIES OF PLANTS. 


[Concluded from page 558.} 


Next we arrive at a large number of plants 
grown for the sake of their fruits. 


The Citron (Citrus medica) is mentioned by 
Theophrastus as grown in Media, and reached 
Rome about the period of the Christian era. It 
was grown by the Hebrews at the time of the 
captivity, and was doubtless imported by them 
from Babylon. It is a native of Hindostan, and 
was generally cultivated at an early epoch through- 
out the southern parts of Asia. 

The lemon ( Citrus limonum) has been found 
wild by Royle in the woods of Northern India. 
It was unknown to the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, and was only spread westward at the 
time of the conquests of the Arabs. 

Of the Orange (Citrus aurantium) there are 
two forms—by some considered distinct species 
—the sweet orange, and the bitter, or Seville 
orange. This is also an aboriginal inhabitant of 
Southern Asia. The bitter variety was unknown 
to the ancient Greeks and Romans, but is men- 
tioned in the prescriptions of the Arab physicians 
as early as the tenth century of the Christian 
era. The Crusaders made acquaintance with it 
in Palestine, and it was grown in Sicily in the 
year 1002. It was brought by the Mahometans 
to Spain, and was found by the Portuguese on 
the East coast of Africa, when they doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope in 1498. The sweet orange 
is a more recent introduction, but had reached 
many places in Italy and Spain by the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. 

The Vine ( Vitis vinifera) is spontaneous both 
to the north and south of the Caucasus, and per- 
haps extends in an aboriginal state as far as Per- 
sia and Cabul. A Sanscrit name shows that it 
has been known in India from an early era. The 
progress which its culture made in a westward 
direction under the influence of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, and the wide extent of its 
diffusion at the present day, are well known. 
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The Strawberry (Fragaria vesca) and Rasp-| have had its origin in Central Asia. 
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It was 


berry (Rubus idcus) are both diffused as indi-| used by the Sanscrit inhabitants of Hindostan, 
and is spoken of both by Theophrastus and Pliny ; 


genous plants throughout the temperate parts of 
Europe and Asia; but have been cultivated, 
only since the middle ages. 

The most esteemed authors refer all the varie- 
ties of Cherry to two Linnean species, (Prunus 
cerasus and P. pavium) both indigenous in the 
temperate parts of Europe and Asia. Pliny 
mentions several varieties ; so that, even so early 
as his time, they must have been cultivated to a 
considerable extent. 

The different varieties of Plum and Prune 
are also generally referred to two species of 
Prunus, (P. domestica and P. insititia) which 
like the precediug, inhabit the temperate parts of 
Europe and Asia. The multiplicity and diversity 
of their vulgar names at an early era indicate a 
wide dispersion and extensive usage. 

The Apricot (P. armeniaca) is a native of 
Armenia, and the vicinity of the Caucasus. It 
was not known by the Greeks in the time of 
Theophrastus, and has no Sanscrit or Celtic 
name. It is first mentioned by Dioscorides and 
Pliny ; and apparently did not become known, 
generally, till about the period of the Christian 
era. 

The Peach (Persica vulgaris) was brought by 
the Greeks and Romans from Asia, about the 
Christian era. The Hebrew books make no 
mention of it, and it is without name in Sanscrit ; 
but in China the culture mounts up to a remote 
antiquity, and it is doubtless there that it has 
had its origin. In America it has been grown 
with remarkable facility and success. 

The Almond (Amygdalus communis) grows 
wild in the Caucasus and other parts of Western 
Asia, and, perhaps, also in Barbary. It was 
well known to the Hebrews, and to the Greeks 
in the time of Theophrastus. It is mentioned 
by Pliny under the name of Nux Greca; but 
he doubts whether it existed in Italy in the 
time of Cato. It is grown in China; but has no 
Sanscrit name, and does not succeed in India 
at the present day. 

The Pear ( Pyrus communis) is spontaneous in 
the temperate parts of Kurope and Western Asia, 
and had already been grown for some time in 
the days of Pliny. The plant has no Sanserit 
name ; but its culture now extends through Cen- 
tral Asia to China. 

The Apple (Pyrus malus) also grows wild in 
the temperate parts of Europe and Western Asia, 
and was much cultivated by the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. 

The Gooseberry, (Ribes grossularia) and Red 
Currant (Ribes rubrum) also both inhabit the 
temperate or even northern parts of Europe. 
They were not brougbt into requisition by the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, and seem to have 
been grown artificially only since the mildle 


so that it must have been introduced to Europe 
at an early date. 

The Olive ( Olea Europea) is often mentioned 
in the Old Testament, and was one of the fruits 
romised to the Hebrews by Moses when they 
should reach the land of Canaan. It was well 
known to the Greeks in the days of Homer, but 
has no Sanscrit name; and, according to Hero 
dotus, was new to the Persians at the time in 
which he wrote. According to Pliny, it had not 
reached Italy when Rome was ruled by the Tar- 
quins; but under the early emperors it was 
diffused so far as Gaul and Spain. Its primitive 
habitation seems to have been in Asia Minor, 
and, perhaps, extended also to the southeast of 
Europe. 

The Fig (Ficus carica) has a Sanscrit name, 
is often mentioned in the Hebrew writings, and 
is spoken of by Homer, Theophrastus and Pliny ; 
so that its cultivation must have taken its origin 
ata very remote era. Modern authors enumer- 
ate several distinct species of fig ; but these seem 
all to have their home about the cradle of the 
human race in Western Asia; though, perhaps, 
some of them are also indigenous in the south- 
east of Europe and on the northern shores of 
Africa. 

Next we will speak of the Cereal Grasses 
grown for the sake of the nutritive properties of 
their grains. 

The culture of Wheat (Triticum vulgare) 
doubtless mounts up to the date when it was or- 
dained that man should earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow. In China, M. Stanislas Jul- 
lien has shown that it was grown 2822 years be- 
fore the Christian era, and many passages of 
Holy Writ show that it was known long before 
this in Egypt and Palestine. In China its in- 
troduction is attributed to the emperor Chin- 
nong. In the eighth chapter of Deuteronomy, 
Moses speaks of the land of promise as a land of 
wheat and barley ; and, although the plant has 
not been met with in an indisputably indigenous 
condition, historic and linguistic testimony point 
alike to Western and Central Asia as the region 
where it has had its origin. In Western Asia, 
and amongst the Egyptians, Barley may lay 
claim to a cultivation as ancieut as that of Wheat. 
Of the three species which are commonly used, 
that with six ranks (Hordeum hexastichon) seems 
to have been the earliest employed ; but all three 
were known to the Greeks, and are spoken of by 
Theophrastus. The two-ranked plant (Hordewm 
distichon) has been found lately in a clearly 
aboriginal condition on the shores of the Caspian 
Sea; and we cannot doubt that barley, also, has 
had its home in Western Asia. 

The Rye (Secale cereale) has no Sanserit 
name, and was unknown to the ancient Egyptians. 


The Cucumber (Cucumis sativus) appears toi lt is spoken of by Greek authors as a grain 
































































































































































































































































































































































57 
grown in Thrace and Macedonia, and by Pliny 
as used by the Taurino, a tribe located at the 
foot of the Alps. Linguistic data point out an ex- 
tensive culture, at an early era, in the region that 
lies between the Black Sea and the Alps; 
and, from the indications of the authors of the 
floras of the different provinces of Austria, it 
seems to have been originally spontaneous in 
that part of the world. Allied species inhabit 
Sicily, the Caucasus, and the islands of the 
Grecian Archipelago. 


The Oat (Avena sativa) was not cultivated by 
the Egyptians, Hebrews, Greeks or Romans, and 
has noSanscritname. By Plinyitismentionedas 
used for bread by the German tribes. The mul- 
tiplicity of its primitive name in the language of 
the Sclavonic stock and the testimony of botani- 
cal authors alike point to an origin, as in the 
ease of the rye, in the western parts of temper- 
ate Europe, where as well as in Siberia, several 
allied species are to be met with. 

The Rice plant (Oryza sativa) is a native of 
India, and its culture there mounts up to a very 
rewote antiquity. It is said to have been in- 
troduced to China by the emperor Chin-nong, 
2822 years before Christ; and it has been dif- 
fused for a long time in the eastern part of Af- 
rica. In the time of Strabo it had reached, ina 
western direction, Babylon and Syria. By the 
Mahometans it was spread round the basin of the 
Mediterranean, and by the moderns imported to 
the Western hemisphere. 


The Maize (Zea mays) is an inhabitant of 
America, but of what partis not clearly known. 
What is apparently the same has been found 
wild both in Paraguay and amongst the Rocky 
Mountains in the United States. At the date 
of the discoveey of America, it was cultivated, 
especially in Mexico and South America, as ex- 
tensively as wheat or barley in the Old World. 
It has been introduced to various parts of Europe, 
and seems to have reached China by the middle 
of the sixteenth century. 


The Bean (Faba vulgaris) was known to the 
ancient Egyptians, and also to the Hebrews, 
Greeks, Romans and Chinese. Like wheat, 
barley, and many other species we have noticed, 
it has had its origin in Western Asia. 

Like the Bean, the Lentil (EZrvum Jens) was 
cultivated at a very early era, and was known to 
the Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans. Its names 
are derived from two roots, one Hebrew, the 
other Greek; so that it is probable that the 
plant is indigenous both in Western Asia and 
Eastern Europe. The pea was widely used at 
an early era, and was known not only to the 
Greeks and Romans, but also to the Sanscrit 
races. There are two species, one of which 
(Pisum sativum,) grows wild at the present 
day in the Crimea; and the other (Pisum ar- 
vense) has an indigenous range, which extends 
from Spain to Russia. 
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With the enumeration of a few more species, 
of which the grains are used for important eco- 
nomical purposes, we will conclude. 


The Walnut (Juglans regia) is indigenous to 
the south of the Caucasus, and apparently also 
in Cashmere, China, and the northern parts of 
Hindostan. It is mentioned by Pliny as intro. 
duced from Persia to Greece ; and is supposed 
also to be alluded to by Theophrastus. 


The Cocoa plant (Theobroma cacao) grows 
wild in South America, in the basins of the 
Amazon and the Orinoco. It has been pro- 
pagated by culture in other warm humid tracts 
of the same continent; and allied species are 
found both in South America and Mexico. 

The Coffee plant (Coffee Arabica) is indigen- 
ous in Abyssinia and other parts of tropical Af- 
rica, and has been employed there and in Arabia 
from a very early date. It was not known in 
Western Europe till after the Crusades, but its 
use spread rapidly during the middle ages, in 
spite of conflicts and prohibitions. The Dutch 
introduced it to Batavia during the later years 
of the 17th century, and soon afterwards carried 
it to Surinam. It reached the Isle of Bourbon 
in 1718, Martinique in 1720, Guadaloupe in 
1730, and is at the present day to tropical agri- 
culture what the vine is in Southern Europe, 
and the tea-tree in China. 


Of the Cotton plant (Gossypium) there are 
many distinct species, some ligneous, some her- 
baceous; all of which inhabit the tropical zones 
of Asia, Africa or America. Many of them have 
been cultivated from a very early era, both in 
the Old World and the New. Our name (cotton) 
is derived from the Arabic word which was 
originally applied to Gossypium herbaceum, 
species which was grown in Central Asia, ata 
period of remote antiquity, and spreading thence 
in the direction of Syria and Arabia, encountered 
G. punctatum which is of African origin. For 
the Romans, cotton was an article of great Jux- 
ury ; but at the time of Mahomet it was used ex- 
tensively by the Arabs, and it is found casually 
with the Egyptian mummies, and in the tombs 
of the Peruvian Incas. 


In conclusion, we will only note that it is in- 
teresting and instructive to remark how large 
a proportion of these plants we have passed under 
review, that are best calculated to fulfil a useful 
purpose to our race, have been originally placed, 
by a beneficent Creator, in the very region of 
all others where they would earliest fall under 
the attention of man, and soonest be rendered 
available to his use. The eye, capable to see, 
and the mind willing to understand, may find 
in this as in every other department of inquiry, 
no matter whether it deals with moral, intel- 
lectual, or physical phenomena, fresh grounds 
whereon to admire and to reverence the infinite 
wisdom and goodness of an omniscient and omni- 


| potent God.— The [London] Friend . 
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The path, tho’ straight, is yet so plain, 






































“The Lord weigheth the Spirits.” Prov. 16: 12. Fools need not err therein ; » 
nate! : . Yet strange to tell, how few obtain 
Man weigheth gold ; each fragment slight, The wished-for goal, our being’s aim— 
Each atom of its glittering dust So prone are we to sin 
He in the well-poised balance lays, ‘ey "wed 
And marks with unforgetful trust. Lift up thy head! thy hopes renew ; 
6 : ‘ Press on, still strive to be 
Man weigheth words; the fleeting breath, Found walking with the chosen few 
That’s coined within this mortal frame, ae i "9 Sl Sa eae 
; Who keep the crown of life in view, 
May waken anger unto death, 





Whose badge is “ victory.” 


And when by faith in Christ our Lord 
That victory is achieved, 
Thou shalt receive that blest reward, 
Eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, 
Nor heart of man conceived. 
And when the gold the rust shall eat, L. Wooparp. 
The tongue be silent in the tomb, New Garden, Ind., 4th mo. 25th, 1858. 
The motives of the secret soul 
Give verdict in the day of doom. 
L. H. Stcourney. 


Or kindle love’s exulting flame. 








God weighs the spirit: Oh, beware, 

Ye who in guile your sins would shroud: 
There is an Eye ye cannot 'scape; 

A sun-ray rends the darkest cloud ; 






































SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign INTELLIGENCE.—European advices are to 
the 28th ult. 

Eneianp.—Disputes have arisen between England 
and Persia in regard to the illegal detention of the 
Affghans. Business in England is stagnant. In the 
House of Commons, in reply to questions, Gen. Peel 
stated that the entire expenses of the war in India 
will be defrayed by the East India Company. Expe- 
riments on the Atlantic Telegraph cable show a con- 
siderable detention of electricity, which will render 
the transmission of messages considerably less rapid 
than the usual rate. 

France.—The iron masters of France have made 
application for an increase of the duties on iron. In 
the eighth electoral district of Paris, there was little 
doubt that Jules Favre, opposition candidate, would 
be elected. France denies intending any increase of 
ber armament. 

Sarpinia.—The principles of the conspiracy bill 
have been adopted by Sardinia. 

Spain.—A Democratic party has been secretly or- 
ganized in Spain, and Republican principles have 
made such progress among the people that a revolu- 
tion will probably be attempted during the summer, 
for the purpose of establishing a Republican govern- 
ment. 

Crixa.—Hong Kong dates are to 3d mo., 15th. 
Canton continued quiet. The Emperer has issued an 
Imperial Edict, condemning the conduct of Commis- 
sioner Yeh, degrading him from office and appointing 
a successor to settle the dispute with the “ barbarians,’ 
who had entered Canton. 

Havana.—Late accounts state that much excite- 
ment has been caused at Havana, by the detention of 
American vessels by British cruisers, on suspicion of 
being slavers, and some of the American captains in 
that port are said to have determined to resist any at- 
tempt to board and search them. 

Mexico.—From Northern Mexico, we have intelli- 
gence of the complete investment of Tampico by troops 
under General Garza. The plaza bad already suffered 
much from his artillery, and he had cut off the city’s 
supplies of water. The besieged had fired more than 
eight hundred cannon shots without wounding or kill- 
ing aman. The commandant was preparing to levy 
a forced loan of $50,000 on the commerce of the place. 
Garza had received reinforcements of men, arms and 
munitions, and was preparing to storm the city. Twe 
agents of Santa Anna had been arrested, and their 
papers showed that they were empowered to procure 
from the Captain General of Cuba two thousand men 
to aid Santa Anna in Mexico, to bribe Vidaurri, and 
gain over Zuloaga to the Santanista interest. Among 
the documents found on them was one showing that 
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Iam weary of my crying; my throat is dried; mine eyes fail 
while I wait for my God. Ps. Ixix. 3. 




















“* How dark,” the panting Christian cries, 
“Ts all, when Christ’s concealed ; 
The woodland, field, and sunny skies 
Can bring no beauty to my eyes, 
Until he be revealed.” 





























These gloomy seasons are not vain, 
Tho’ oft misunderstood ; 
The wintry storm, the clouds, the rain, 
And darkness, tho’ a fearful train, 
Are harbingers of good. 


























How oft the gloom of night awakes 
Some thought unwaked before ; 

And when the glorious morning breaks, 

The darkness of the night but makes 
Us love its glories more. 





























If darkness never did succeed 
The cheerful light of day, 
We should grow listless, and, indeed, 
Would surely almost cease to heed 
The scenes it doth display. 



































And e’en the storm rich blessings brings, 
Tho’ fearful in its mien, 

It glads a thousand hidden springs, 

In sooth, on all surrounding things 
Its benefits are seen. 
































Then cheer up thou desponding one! 
No longer halt or pine; 

Thy grief, thy wants are not unknown 

To Him who, quitting heaven’s throne, 
Once felt such wants as thine. 




















Tho’ seeming hard and dark the way 
Which duty bids thee tread ; 

Let Israel’s Shepherd be thy stay, 

For he can bid the perfect day 
Around thy path be shed. 





























Altho’ his hand his face may hide, 
In mercy he is near; 

To see his face may be denied, 

Yet still in humble faith abide, 
His glory will appear.* 























Then press on, tho’ the world may frown 
And clouds obscure the day ; 

Beyond the cross there lies the crown, 

Just where the Saviour laid it down,— 
His footsteps mark the way. 


aS 





























* Exo. xxxiii. 18, 23. 
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the ex-dictator has an agent in Madrid to induce Spain 
to declare war against Mexico. The agents arrested 
in Mexico were undergoing trial before a court mar- 
tial, and will no doubt, be doomed to death. 

Three other emissiaries, who had been sent by the 
Reactionists of San Luis, to assassinate Vidaurri, 
Garza and Zayas, have been captared, and having 
confessed their criminal intent, two were executed 
and the third sent to Vidaurri. 


Honpvuras.—A party of civil engineers has just re- 
turned from a survey of the route of the proposed 
Honduras Inter-oceanic railroad, which they report to 
be extremely mountainous, though not presenting 
any engineering difficulties of moment. The summit 
is about 3000 feet above the level of the sea, yet the 
approach to it on either sideis so gradual as to render 
the work easy. The survey has been made at the ex- 
pense of the British joint stock company which pro- 
poses to build the road. 


Domestic.—Late accounts from Arizona, confirm 
the former representations of the great value of the 
silver operations in the centre of that territory. The 
condition of the people, however, is distressing, and 
public meetings have been held by the citizens of 
Santa Cruz valley, at which memorials to Congress 
were adopted, praying urgently for relief. A commis- 
sioner has been despatched to that territory, charged 
with duties connected with the Post-office, Interior 
and Treasury Departments. 


A collision took place in Kansas, recently, between 
a party of Free State men and a company of United 
States dragoons. One dragoon was killed and several 
were wounded. The Free State men were uninjured. 

J. L. Poindexter, of Virginia, having provided by 
will that his negroes should be allowed to choose 
between freedom and slavery, the heirs contested the 
legality of the provision, and were sustained by the 
Court of Appeals, Judge Daniel deciding that, although 
a@ master enter into the forms of an agreement with 


his slave to manumit him, and the slave proceed fully 
to perform all required of him in the agreement, he is 
without remedy in case the master refuse to comply 
with his part of the agreement, and that a slave can- 
not take anything under a devise or will except his 


freedom. It follows, therefore, as a uecessary result, 
that a slave cannot exercise an election with regard 
to his manumission. 

Accounts from the South report great injury to the 
crops from the recent frost. Rice, cotton and corn 
have been killed and will require to be replanted. 
The young fruit and garden produce generally were 
destroyed. The season had previously been more 
than ordinarily propitious, and the crops more for- 
ward than usual. 

Edward G. Loring, of Massachusetts, has been ap- 
pointed by the President, Judge of the Court of Claims. 
He held, formerly, the office of Probate Judge, but 
was removed by Gov. Banks, for holding at the same 
time the office of Fugitive Slave Commissioner, con- 
trary to the laws of Massachusetts. 

in the recent Philadelphia election, the votes stood, 
for Henry the People’s candidate for;Mayor, 33,771 ; for 
Vaux, Democratic, 29,068. The People’s candidates 
for the other municipal offices, and a large majority 
of the members of the Councils were also elected. 

Concress.—In the Senate, a resolution was passed, 
on the 5th inst., giving to the widow of the late Capt. 
M. 8. Herndon his full pay, $7.500. The appropria- 
tion bill for the Military Academy at West Point was 
debated and passed. A resolution was adopted call- 
ing for information as to what steps have been taken 
for the protection of our commerce at Tampico and 
other ports of Mexico, during the present distractions 
in that country. The Committee on military affairs re- 
ported adversely on petitions asking a further equip 
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ment of the militia of the U.S. The Vice, President 
notified the Senate of the resignation of Senator Biggs, 
of NorthCarolina. The bill for the admission of Oregon 
| was then taken up. Senator Fessenden, of Maine, ob- 
‘jected to its admission, because the constitution of Ore- 
gon excludes free negroes, who are citizens in Maine 
and equal in rights with the whites. Wilson, of Massa- 
chusetts, opposed its admission for the same reason, 
| showing the injustice that would be suffered by color- 
ed sailors landing in Oregon. The bill was again 
| taken up on the 6th, and postponed. The bill to re- 
peal the bounties to fishermen was then taken up and 
debated. On the 7th, Senator Mason presented the 
credentials of Thomas L. Clirgman, as Senator from 
North Carolina, in place of Asa Biggs, appointed U. 
S. Judge. The death of Josiah J. Evans, Senator 
from South Carolina, was then announced, and the 
Senate adjourned. 


On the 10th, after much unimportant business had 
been disposed of, the bill to repeal the fishery bornties 
was taken up. Fessenden, of Maine, made an elabo- 
rate speech in support of the continuance of the boun- 
ties, for the purpose of raising up already race of 
seamen. who would be available in naval warface. 
The subject was then postponed. 


In the House of Representatives, on the 5th inst., 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs reported a bill for 
the satisfaction of the French spoliation claims, being 
a copy of the one vetoed by President Pierce. The 
consideration of the subject was postponed until lst 
month next. A speech in favor of the abrogation of 
the Clayton Bulwer treaty was made by Clingman of 
North Carolina, after which the House resumed the 
consideration of the Senate bill for the admission of 
Minnesota into the Union. On the 6th, the amend- 
ments to the legislative. executive and judicial appro- 
priation bili were acted on the bill was passed. The 
resolution proposing the abrogation of the Ulayton 
Bulwer treaty was then considered and the resolution 
ordered to be engrossed. A resolution was adopted 
ordering the arrest of R. W. Letham, for contempt in 
refusing to appear and testify before the committee 
appointed to investigate the circumstances attending 
the sale and purchase of Wilkinson's Point for fortifi- 
cation purposes. The bill for the admission of Min- 
nesota was again debated, and on the 7th, its further 
consideration was postponed to the 1lth inst. T. L. 
Clingman resigned his seat in the House of Represen- 
tatives, having been appointed Senator from North 
Carolina in place of A. Biggs. No business was done 
by either House, on the 8th, both Houses adjourning to 
attend the funeral of Senator Evans. 


On the 10th, the Military Committee reported bills 
making appropriations for the construction of a wagon 
road in New Mexico, for the completion of military 
roads in Washington Territory, for the completion of 
the Fort Ridgely and South Pass wagon roads, and 
for the survey of the Columbia river. Several other 
Committees made their reports, after which the Hous 
took up and passed the bill that where land warrants 
for military services had not been issued until after 
the death of the claimant the title shall rest in the 
widow, or if there be no widow, in the heirs of the 
warrantee. After the passage of a number of bills of 
little general importance the House proceeded to the 
consideration of the Senate bill directing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to pay out of the fund received from 
Great Britain, under the treaty of Ghent various sums 
to citizens of Maryland, Virginia and South Carolina. 
to compensate them for slaves carried away by the 
British during the war of 1812. After a warm debat 
the bill was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
on the State of the Union. The bill for the admission 
of Minnesota into the Union passed the House on the 
11th. 





